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ABSTRACT 



A stuay oi otncer input ir cm the principal Air 
Force commissioning programs was undertaker to determine the 
predictability oi an Air jorce officer's career decision and to 
evaluate r elat lonsni ps httween career intent and various demo gr aphic, 
environmental, ana a ttitudinal taciors. This report describes the 
study and provides a preliminary examination or. the data collected oi 
a grcup oi otficers front the pre-commis sion ing period through 3 year; 
ot service, Rased on expressed career intent, the mcst tavoratle 
sources of retention were the commissioning programs for enlisted 
.nen. The yearly responses to the career intent statement indicated a 
decline in career intent at least through the first few years ct 
service. Job characteristic factors found to be most important 
centered around job satisfaction, such as working under competent 
supervisors, having a sense of accomplishment, and having an 
opportunity for advancement. Least important values were represented 
by such factors as early retirement, travel, and having a definite 
work schedule. In general, the perceived importance of a reward or 
working condition in the Air Force shewed little relationship to the 
perceived possibility of achieving that factor. (Author/BH) 
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FOREWORD 



This repojt contains results of analyses of relationships between various 
demographic, environment? 1 , and altitudinal influences with reported career intentions of 
a sample of officers from OTS, OCS, AFROTC, and the Academics who entered the Air 
Force as second lieutenants during 1963*64. The study was conducted under Project 
7719, Development of Procedures for Increasing the Efficiency of Selection, Evaluation, 
and Utilization of Air Force Peisonml; Task 771907, Demographic and Personal Factors 
Related to Career Decisions and Reenlistment. 

This report has been reviewed and is approved. 

John G. Dailey, Colonel, USAF 
Commander 
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ABSTRACT 



A historical study of officer input from the principal Air Force commissioning 
programs was initiated in 1963. This study was designed to de termine the predictability 
of an Air Force officer's career decision and to evaluate relationships between career 
intern and various demographic, environmental, and altitudinal factors. Information on 
this group has been compiled for the period prior to commissioning and through thtee 
years of active duty. A final analysis will be made with the ultimate criterion of “in w. 
out of service.” This report presents a description cf the study and results from a 
preliminary examination of the data. Based on the expressed career intent, the most 
favorable sources for retention were found to be OCS and OTS-AECP; ofheers from both 
of these sources have had prior service experience. Th: yearly responses to the 
career -intent statement indicated a decline in career intent at least through the first few 
years of military service. Job characteristic factors considered important and attainable 
were also examined. Factors considered most important cen:ered around job satisfaction 
such as working under competent supervisors, having a sense of accomplishment, and 
having an opportunity for advancement. Least important values were represented by such 
factors as early retirement, travel, and having a definite work schedule. In general, the 
perceived importance of a reward or working condition in the Air Force showed little 
relationship to the perceived possibility of achieving that factor. In fact, the greater the 
discrepancy between the importance and possibility of gf en factors, the more likely a 
subject was to have an unfavorable attitude. 



SUMMARY 



Shenk, Faye. Career indications among junior officers. AFHRL-TR-69-33. Lackland AfB,Tex.: Personnel 

Research Division, Air Force Human Resources Laboratory, September 1969. 

Problem 

The problem of officer turnover has continued with varying degrees of intensity through the years. 
The failure uf adequate numbers of officers serving initial active-duty tours to select the Air Force as a 
career can affect mission requirements and inflict manpower planning problems. As a result the Air Force is 
forced to procure, train, and replace large numbers of officers on a systematic basis in order to meet 
operational requirements. Because of the concern with this problem, a historical study of officer input from 
the principal Air Force commissioning programs was initiated in 1963. This study was designed to 
determine the predictability of an Air Force officer's career decision and to evaluate relationships betweer 
career intent and various demographic, environmental, and attitudina! factors. 

Approach 

To determine what factors are associated with initial career intent, a sample of 5,600 subjects was 
selected from officers who were scheduled to enter the Air Force during 1963 and 1964 as second 
lieutenants. The subjects were surveyed prior to their entering active duty and are being resurveyed each 
year with essentially the same attitudina! items <=o that changes may be determined. Information on this 
group has been compiled for the period prior to commissioning and through three years of active duty. A 
final analysis will be made with the ultimate criterion of “in vs. out of the service.'’ 

Results 

Based on the expressed career intent, the most favorable sources for retention were found to be the 
Officer Candidate School (OCS) and the Officer Training School-Airman Education and Commissioning 
Program (OTS-AECP). The yearly responses to the career intent statement indicate a decline in career intent 
at least through the first few years of military service. Job characteristics considered most important and 
attainable were also examined. Factors considered most important centered around job satisfaction-such as 
working under competent supervisors, having a sense of accomplishment, and having the opportunity for 
advancement. Least important values were represented by such factors as early retirement, tiavel, and 
having a definite work schedule. In general, the perceived importance of a reward or working condition in 
the Air Force showed little relationship to the perceived possibility of achieving that factor. In fact, tfr 
greater the discrepancy between the importance and possibility of given factors, the more likely a subject 
was to h?ve an unfavorable attitude. 

Conclusions 

It has been shown that career intent remains relatively stable among those subjects who indicate they 
are definitely careenrninded or definitely not career-minded. Changes occur primarily among the undecided 
group, with the trend toward nonselection of an Air Force career. It has also been found that the more 
characteristics an officer sees as attainable in the Air Force, the more likely he is to have a favorable 
attitude toward service life. It also appears that the importance he attaches to these characteristics is less 
critical if he believes there is a good possibility of obtaining the characteristics he considers important. The 
greater the discrepancy between the importance and possibility of attainment of given characteristics, the 
greater the likelihood the officer will plan to leave the Air Force. The results and cor fusions are based on 
the intcnnei jte analyses of the data from the career-intent study. Officers who are still on active duty will 
be identified at the end of their obligated tour of duty. When the final criterion is obtained, a v l of the 
survey data will be reevaluated to determine at what point the career decision is made and what factors, if 
any, are predictive of actual selection and nonseleclion of an Air Force career. 

This summary was prepared by Faye Shenk, Personnel Systems Branch, Personnel Research Division, 
Air Force Human Resources Labo'alory. 
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CAREER INDICATIONS AMONG JUNIOR OFFICERS 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The problem of officer turnover has continued 
with varying degrees of intensity through the 
years. The failure of adequate numbers of officers 
serving initial active-duty tours to select the Air 
Force as a career can afreet mission requirements 
and inflict manpower planning problems. As a 
result, the Air Force is forced to procure, train, 
and replace large numbers of officers on a system- 
atic basis in order to meet operational require- 
ments. Because of the concern with this problem, 
innovative programs such as “Accent on People” 
and Junior Officer Council” have been initiated 
to stimulate career decisions, and pay incentives 
have been increased. However, the immediate and 
net effect of these programs is unknown. Simi- 
larly, the magnitude of career interest in officers at 
the moment of entry to active duty is unknown. 
Theie has been no evidence to relate initial career 
motivation to events during active military service 
nor to ultimate decisions to remain or seek release 
from active duty. The characteristics which 
identify tho'e officers who elect to become career- 
ists and those who tend to shift in their attitudes 
must be defined, as well as when and why a 
decision is made and what factors influence the 
change. In other words, the total impact of mili- 
tary service until the point of an ultimate decision 
for or against an Air Force career must be evalu- 
ated within and among the various commissioning 
sources. 

Toward solution of the problem, a number of 
specific questions might be investigated: How 
strong is the relationship between initial career 
motivation prioT to commissioning and the final 
career decision? Do such faclors as social environ- 
ment, family structure, and background of the 
wife influence retention? And do such factors as 
college grades, college major, type of college and 
geographic area influence career decisions and 
eventual retention? How do Air Force personnel 
policies affect career intent? Is there a relationship 
between retention and on-duly performance as 
measured by effectiveness reports? Docs attend* 



1 Analyses of the p recommissioning and firstycar 
ca-ccrintcnt (tala >crc published in PRL-TR 65 2 and 
PRL-Tft-67 10. 



ance at a military professional school or enroll- 
ment in a graduate training program influence 
career intent? Are factors influencing Career intent 
and eventual retention consistent among the 
various college gradua e or academy commission- 
ing sources? Is it possible or practical to create a 
career predictability scale for use in early selection 
of candidates for the officer training programs? 

With these questions in mind, a new approach 
has been taken to analysis of career decisions. 



II PROCEDURE 

A historical study of officer input from the 
principal Air Force commissioning sources was 
initiated m 1963. This stud) has several objectives: 
to determine the stability of career intent through 
the initial obligated tour of active duty, to 
examine relationships among background charac- 
teristics; and to examine relationships of attitude 
changes to performance, service life experience, 
job satisfactions, and actual selection of an Air 
Force career. To determine the possible influence 
of different screening and training processes, the 
informat on is being analyzed for each procure- 
ment source separately ard for all sources com- 
bined. 

To determine what factors are associated with 
initial career intent, the original sample was se- 
lected from officers who were scheduled to enter 
the Air Force during 1963 and 1964 as second 
lieutenants. This provides a homogeneous sample 
with respect to length of service and grade oO that 
only source of commission need be taken into 
account initially. The subjects were surveyed prioT 
to their entering active duty and are being Te- 
surveyed each year with essentially the same at* 
titudinal items so that changes may be determined. 
The sample will be followed through five years of 
active duty in the Air Force. 1 

This report includes data compiled for the 
period prior lo commissioning and through three 
years of active duty for a sample of 5,609 junior 
officers, Although it will be some time before a 
final analysis can be made wilh the ultimate 
criterion of “in vs. out of the service,” the avail- 
able data has been examined. 
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111. RESULTS 

In an analysis of the precommission survey 
data, it was found that a socioeconomic pattern 
emerged which distinguishes between officers who 
are favorable to an Air Force career and those who 
are unfavorable to a career. The office is who are 
favorable toward career are more likely to be 
married; they represent a somewhat lower 
economic background and have had a more tran- 
sient, unsettled home life. More of this group 
began working early in life (i.e., during junior high 
*Jionl).They have attended state universities where 
thvy were in the middle third of their class and 
Studied in general ureas rather than fields such as 
science and engineering. Their parents and wives 
generally have positive attitudes toward an Air 
Force career. In contrast, more of the noncarcer 
subjects have apparently had stable home lives; 
they are single and desire to settle down and live in 
the same area as their families. They have attended 
private schools where they joined fraternities; they 
had specialized areas of study and were in the 
upper third of their class. 

In each of tic surveys, the subjects have been 
asked to indicate their career attitude on a five- 
point scale from 7, indicating a definite intention 
to make the Air f orce a career, to 5, indicating a 
definite intention not to make the Air Force a 
career. Based on this career-intent response for the 
various surveys, Officer Candidate School (OCS) 
and Officer Training School -Airman Education 
and Commissioning Program (OTS-AFCP) gradu- 
ates continue to be the most favorable sources for 
retention. Over 80 percent of the subjects consist- 
ently report they will “definitely'’ or “most 
likely” make a career in the .‘Jr Force. Since 
officers from both of these sources have had prior 
military service, it is probable that they would net 
have entered the commissioning program without 
a high degree of career intent. The fact that 
officers front these commissioning sources have 
served as enlisted men suggests that total lime in* 
vested in the military service may be a potent 
factor in the career decision. Air Force Academy 
(AFA) graduates appear to be the next most likely 
source for retention, although there has been a 
sharp drop during the second and third year of 
those indicating a favorable attitude toward a mili- 
tary career (from 75 to 54 percent). The AFA 
graduates, nevertheless, have shown a consistently 
more favoratle attitude toward a service career 
than their counterparts from the United States 
Military (USMA) and Naval (USNA) Academics 
who transfer to the Air Force. 



Table I gives the percentage of favorable (i.e., 
“definitely” or “most likely” career-minded) and 
unfavorable (i.e., “most iikely not” or “definitely 
not” career-minded) attitudes, toward an Air Force 
career for each year’s survey by source of com- 
mission and for the total group. This information 
is also depicted graphically in Figures 1 and 2. The 
data show a trend generally toward a decline in 
career intent as length of military service increases. 

Table 7 shows the percentage of shifts in career 
intent from piecommissioning through the third 
year of active duty for each source of commission 
and all sources combined. In other words, these 
tables show the change in career attitudes from the 
precommissioning phase to the first year of active 
duty, precommissioning to the second year, and 
precommissioning to the third year; then from the 
first year to the second year, and the first year to 
the third year; and finally from the second yea r to 
the third year of active duty. For example, 47 
percent of all the subjects had a favorable career 
intent pror to commissioning; the figures indicate 
that after the first year of active duty, 73 percent 
of those subjects still held a favorable attitude, 21 
percent had changed to uncertain, and 6 percent 
had changed to an unfavcrable attitude. Of those 
subjects who were uncertain prior to corm 
missioning (32 percent), 27 percent were favorable 
at tin e, d of the first year, 46 percent remained 
unceitain, and 27 percent were unfavorable at the 
end of this time period. Of those holding an 
unfavorable altitude prior to commissioning (21 
percent), 9 percent adopted a favorable attitude 
and 30 percent changed to uncertain during their 
first year of military service. The shift from year 
to year can bu seen by reading across the table. Of 
those who had initially had a favorable career 
attitude, 73 percent still had a favorable attitude 
after the first year of active duty, but this 
percentage dropped to 66 percent by the second 
year, and to 56 percent by the third year. Of thor-e 
who were initially uncertain, there was a gradual 
shift away from this category toward an 
unfavorable altitude. The percentage of those who 
held an unfavorable attitude remained fairly 
corstant: 61 percent from precommission to first 
yeai; 61 percent from precommission to second 
year; and 68 percent from precommission to third 
year. The least change in attitude occurred 
between the first and second years of military 
service. This may be due to the fact that many of 
these officers had been involved in training 
programs and weie just then beginning to 
experience actual military service. 
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Table 1. Percentage of Favorable and Unfavorable Attitudes Toward An Air Force Career 
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Survey 

Fig. 1 Percentage if favorable attitudes toward an Air Force careei for each com- 
missioning source. 




Survty 

Fig. 2. Percentage of unfavorable attitude* toward an Air Force career for each 
commissioning source. 
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In Table 2, comparisons made for each -curce 
of commission reflect differences among the vari- 
ous commissioning programs, ^he OCS and OTS* 
AECP groups exhibited the least change in attitude 
*rom year to year. Few of these subjects indicating 
i favorable attitude changed their minds. For 
example, 87 percent of the OCS subjects indi- 
cating a favorable attitude prior *o commissioning 
itill had a hig v career intent at the end of three 
/ears of active duty. Of the OTS-AECP subjects, 
89 percent retained a favorable attitude through- 
out this same time period. In contrast to these two 
sources with prior military service, the AFROTC, 
OTS, and USMA graduates showed a steady de- 
cline in favorable career intent while maintaining a 
relative stability of those initially unfavorable to- 
ward a military' career. A fairly sharp decrease in 
career intent was sho’.n among AFA anu USNA 
subjects who began iheir Air Force careers with a 
favorable attitude. The percentage of USNA sub- 
ects retaining a favorable attitude dropped from 
>8 percent during the first year to 35 percent 
■ luring the third year. A drop from 85 percent still 
favorable to 61 percent still favorable occurred 
j mong the AFA subjects. In both sources the sub- 
jects with an unfavorable career intent remained 
i airly constant. Generally, if a subject indicated an 
v nfavorablt attitude toward military service, even 
prior to entering active duty, he was not likely to 
change his mind. Those who initially held a favor- 
able attitude, however, tended to charge, and their 
expressed attitude was not stable. 

Table 3 presents the reverse comparisons of the 
shifts in career attitudes. The percentage of those 
favorable, uncertain, or unfavorable prior to com- 
missioning is given for subjects responding to the 
carc< -intent categories during the First, second, 
and hird years of active duty, etc. For instance, 
'5 percent of those indicating a favoiablc attitude 
after one year of active duty had also indicated a 
lavorable attitude prior to commissioning, 23 per- 
cent had been uncertain, and 2 percent had tx?en 
unfavorable prior to commissioning. Of those sub- 
jects with an unfavorable intent after one year of 
nctive duty, 13 percent had previously been favor- 
able, 54 percent had been uncertain, and 33 per- 
cent had been unfavorable prior to entering active 
duty. From these tables, it is apparent that the 
increase in the unfavorable categories is derived 
largely from subjects vho previously held favor- 
able attitudes. Of those responding to the unfavor- 
able category the first year, 13 percent had pre- 



viously had a high career intent. By the second 
year, this percentage had increased to 21 percent, 
anc by the third year to 27 percent in the total 
sample. This particular percentage is quite high 
among the AFA and USNA groups, and although 
the ;e sources represent a relatively small input to 
the total sample, a definite trend among these two 
procurement sources is demonstrated. 

fable 4 shotvs the correlations between the 
earner-intent statement in the four yearly surveys. 
Thj correlations are moderately high but are low 
enough to indicate that from 54 percent to 78 
peicent of the various samples responded differ- 
ently to the first-year active-duty survey, 69 per- 
cer t to 88 percent to the second-year active-duty 
suivey, and 79 percent to almost 100 percent to 
the third-year active-duty survey than they did to 
the precommission survey. The smallest change in 
car ?er-intent statements occurred between the first 
anc second year of active duty. 

fhere may be some hesitancy in accepting the 
statement of an officer regarding his career atti- 
tude as a valid reflection of his probable future 
behavior. Such caution' is particularly appropriate 
if cne considers that the individual was not res- 
ponding anonymously, although he was assured 
that the information wou:d be confidential and 
wot Id be used for research only. The validity of 
these statements will, of course, be determined 
only through experience. 

To examine the potential reliability of officer 
career attitudes from the survey group, the per- 
centages of favorable and unfavorable attitudes 
Wv-r • compared to other studies. Comparison was 
mace both with actual retention data and with 
similar attitude information compiled on officers 
whe have been on active duty up to 36 months. 
The;e comparisons are included in Table 1. With 
the exception of USNA, USMA, and OTS, there 
are marked similarities between the extent of 
favorable career attitudes at the time of Pntry to 
actire duty and career selection as reflected in 
Pro ect M data for the entire 1955-61 officer input 
(Di:terly, 1967). These exceptions are not un- 
expected as the status of the USNA and USMA 
gra luates at the time of entry to active d ity may 
be iomewhet different from that found since 1959 
with the advent of the AFA classes. The OTS 
actual rUention data represent a relatively small 
nu nber oi officers who entered in 1960 and 1961 
when the classes were quite small and selective, 
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USNA 

Career (49) 71 38 18 (51; 72 22 06 (50) 53 33 14 (48) 89 11 00 (48) 74 

Uncertain (41) 29 50 55 (37) 31 63 06 (39) 67 33 00 (33) 31 56 13 (33) 43 

Non-career (10) 00 12 27 (12) 46 27 27 (11) 58 26 16 (19) 14 36 50 (19) 32 



Table 4. Correlations Between Career-Intent Statements at Various Times 
During First Three Years of Active Duty 



Source Product-Moment Correlation 

of 



Commission 


Hre-1*! Yr 


Pr*-2d Yr 


Pre-3d Yr 


1*t-2d Y/ ■ 


lit-3d Yr 


2d-3d Yr 


AFA 


.47 


.45 


.32 


.64 


.56 


.66 


OTS 


.59 


.46 


.42 


.66 


.57 


.69 


OTS-AECP 


.53 


.52 


.46 


.79 


.59 


.72 


AFROTC 


.56 


.47 


.38 


.68 


.53 


.64 


USMA 


.59 


.47 


.40 


.82 


.55 


.73 


usna 


.55 


.35 


-.06 


.68 


.32 


.64 


ocs 


.68 


.56 


.43 


.87 


.66 


.61 


Total 


.60 


.51 


.42 


.70 


.57 


.68 



Similarity in percentages favorable toward an 
Air Force career is also noted between officers in 
the sample and those with Varying lengths of serv- 
ice in the ATC Advisory Board study. The related 
data from the latter study suggest that favorable 
career attitudes reported by officers in the present 
study were probably realistic indications of what 
might be found in experience; i.e., apparently no 
systematic attempt was made by officer, surveyed 
to respond with ari indication of favorable career 
attitudes because of anticipated rewards or 
penalties. However, the percentage of officers who 
indicated that they do not intend to make a career 
in the Air Force increased with each year of active 
duty. 

Included in each of the surveys is an attitude 
measurement caNed the Job Importance-Job 
Possibility Scale. 2 In this scale, 23 job character- 
istics or rewards, such as “have competent super- 
visors, 11 “do a great deal of traveling, 1 * and “obtam 
a good salary,* 1 are listed. The respondent is asked 
to rate each chaja:teristic on a five-point scale, 
first with respect ;o its importance to him and 
then with respect to the possibility of his obtain- 
ing it in the Air Force. This technique is based on 
the assumption that easy attainment of a reward is 
not enough; the reward, in addition to being 
attainable, must alio be of importance to the in- 
dividual. Presumably, if an officer sees little 

2 These scales were developed and utilized by Fkrdirg 
(1962; 1963) in studies of OTS graduates and 
US AFIT trained offu ers. One iter., "Achieving k-adeiship 
in my field,” was added to the Harding scale for this 
sludy. 

3 Thc information shown for the A't Force scaJes is 
derived fiom the sccondycaT active-duty data. 
Rank-order corrclaii mis between each of the various year 
groups for the scale range from .97 to .99. so this may be 
considered a representative sample. 



chance of obtaining in the Air Force those rewards 
which are important to him, he will not be in- 
clined to make a career of the service. 

In examining the precommission responses to 
the scale items, it was found that differences 
occurred in what “career 11 and “noncareer 11 
officers require for job satisfaction. For example, 
the career-minded officei tended to consider as 
most important in a job having adequate job 
security, doing a great deal of traveling, being in a 
competitive situation, becoming proficient in a 
specialized type of work, achieving leadership in 
his field, and having an opportunity to fiy or con- 
tinue flying. In contrast, the noncareer officer 
tended to regard as most important having a say in 
what happens to him, obtaining a good salary, 
settling down in a certain area, and spending a lot 
of time with his family. The careerists presented 
an optimistic attitude regarding ‘be possibility of 
achieving their desires in the Air Force. The non- 
career subjects indicated little possibility of 
meeting their job hopes in the serv.ee. 

In a stuoy by the United States Navy Personnel 
Research Activity (Githens, 1966), a questionnaire 
consisting of career values based primarily on the 
Job Importance-Job Possibility Scale was ad- 
ninistered to 644 Navel ROTC regular officers 
who were both career and noncareer officers. For 
comparison of the results on the Navy scale and 
the Air Force scale. 3 the items considered most 
important and least important were rank ordered 
in terms of the mean value of the frequency with 
which each item was checked, Similarly, items 
considered most possible and least possible of 
attainment were rank ordered for both the Navy 
and the Air Force studies. The rank ordering of 
factors was as follows: 
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Air For ^ 



Navy 



Factors Most important 



Fed that you are accom- 
plishing someining 

fie piomoted on basis of 
ability 

Have competent super- 
visors 

Woik under consistent and 
intelligent personnel 
policies 

Have a say in what happens 
to you 

Achieve leadership in my 
field 

Be given recognition for 
work well done 

Obtain a good sala y 



Interesting work 
Feeling of accomplishment 
Satisfactory home life 
F ull use of abilities 
Opportunity 4 o learn 
Personally respect supe- 
riors 

Technically qualified supe- 
riors 

Do work which my wife 
and family can be proud 
of 



F.velors Least Important 



Settle down in a certain 
area 

Have a definite work 
schedule 

Be able to retire at an early 
age 

Do a great deal of traveling 

Make a lot of money 



Steady employment 
Travel 

Social prestige 
Active social life 
Have a definite work 
schedule 
Early retirement 



Factor* rest Possible of Attainment 

Do a great deal of traveling 



Variety in job activities 
Adequatejob security 
Be ab. 2 to retire at an early 
age 

Keep very busy 
Do work which wife and 
family can be proud of 
Feel that you are accom- 
plishing something 
Become proficient in a 
specialized type of work 



Steady employ nisnt 
Serve country 
Travel 

Early retirement 
Steady advancement 
Do work which wife and 
family can be proud of 
Opportunity to learn 
Interesting work 



Factor* Lent Possible of Attainment 



Settle down in a certain 
area 

Make a lot of money 

Have a definite aork 
schedule 

Spend a lot of time with 
my family 

Have a say in what happens 
to you 

Obtain a good salary 



Full use of abilities 

High quality of subord- 
inates 

Success through ability 
alone 

Opportunity to do work 
my way 

Good pay 

Work under consistent and 
intelligent personnel 
policies 

Satisfactory home life 

Have a definite work 
schedule 



There is a great similarity between the Navy 
results and the resets shown in the present study. 
For instance, the factors considered most import- 
ant by both services generally revolve around job 



satisfaction, such as working under competent 
supervisors, feelings of accomplishment, and ad- 
vancement. Least important values represent such 
factors as early retirement, travel, and having a 
definite work schedule 

Comparison of the possibility of attainment of 
the selected factors also indicates a great similarity 
in the two samples. The possibility of attainment 
of the factors becomes more important, or more 
meaningful, when considered with the importance 
of + he individual items. These comparisons are as 
follows: 



Air Force 



Navy 



Factors High fi importance hut Low 
In Possibility of Attainment 



Work under consistent and 
intelligent personnel 
policies 

Have a say in what happens 
to you 

Be promoted on the basis 
of ability 

Have competent super- 
visors 



Satisfactory home life 
Full use of abilities 
Work under consistent and 
intelligent personnel 
policies 

Feeling of accomplishment 
Success through ability 
alone 



Factors Low In Importance but High 
In Possibility of Attainment 
Adequatejob security Early retirement 

Do a great deal of traveling Travel 
Be able to retire at an early Steady employ ment 
age Active s x:ial life 

Variety in job activities Serve o un try 



In genera], the perceived importance of a 
reward or working condition in the Air Force has 
little relationship to the possibility of achieving 
that factor. This has been shown in the very low 
correlations between the possiblity and import- 
ance scales. In fact, in the Air Force study, the 
relationship has decreased each year. In the Navy 
study which included bc’h career and noncareer 
officers, a rank-order correlation coefficient of 
-.11 was obtained between the importance and 
possibility of the f, ^ors. The factors high in im- 
portance but low in possibility of attainment can 
have £ poiential leverage on career-intent decisions 
if this relationship can be changed-that is, if those 
factors high in importance can also be high in 
possibility of attainment. The factors low in im- 
portance but high in possibility become significant 
if they identify aieas ii; which the Air Force has 
made a large investment with relatively low pay* 
off. Also, if emphasis on these areas through 
counseling and advertising can be changed to 
factors of more importance to the individuals, 
career motivation may be enhanced. 
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Table 5. Rank-Order Correlations of Job Importance and Job Possibility 
Scales at Various Times During First Three Years of Active Duty 



Variable* Compared Correlation 



Precommission: Importance vs. Possibility .20 

First-Year Active: Importance vs. Possibility .08 

Second-Year Active: Importance vs. Possibility .04 

Third-Year Active: Importance vs. Possibility -.01 

Importance Scale: Precommission vs. First-Year Active .98 

Importance Scale: Precommission vs, Second-Year Active .97 

Importance Scale: Precommission vs. Third-Y^ar Active .96 

Importance Scale: First-Year Active vs. Second-Year Active -98 

Importance Scale: First-Year Active vs. Third-Year Active .97 

Importance Scale: Second-Year Active vs. Third-Year Active .99 

Possibility Scale: Precommission vs. Fiist-Year Active .98 

Possibility Scale: Precommission vs. Second-Year Active .98 

Possibility Scale: Precommission vs. Third-Year Active .97 

Possibility Scale: First-Year Active vs. Second-Year Active .99 

Possibility Scale: First-Year Active vs. Third-Year Active .99 

Possibility Scale: Second-Year Active vs. Third-Year Active .99 



It is equally important to note the consistency 
in the order of importance attached to the factors 
by the Air Force officers from year to year, as well 
as the consistency in their prcception of the 
possibility of achieving these factors in the service. 
Rank -order correlations for each ol the scales and 
combinations are shown in Table 5. A complete 
listing of the Job Importance-Job Possibility Scale 
items, with their rank-order values and correlation 
coefficients for each Air Force commissioning 
source and total sample, are given in Table 6. 

Included in each oC the surveys are items from 
which the respondent selects five factors which 
would most likely influence him to make a career 
in the Air Force and five factors which would 
most likely influence him not to make a career in 
the Air Force. The frequencies of response to 



these iteirs indicate that the two highest ranking 
factors which have a positive ; ^fluence on career 
decision are satisfaction with the job and educ- 
ational opportunities. Other factors which have a 
positive iifluence are opportunity for travel, 
having ch dlenging work, enjoyment of the res- 
ponsibility and leadership nf being an officer, early 
retirement, patriotism, and preference for the Air 
Force way of life. In contrast, insufficient salary 
and sepan tion from family are the factors indi- 
cated as most likely to influence an individual to 
decide aga nst an Air Force career. Other negative 
factors include dissatisfaction with the job, limited 
opportunity for advancement, lack of opportunity 
to use initiative, lack of challenge in the work, 
inadequate living quarters, and isolated tours. 



Table 6. Rank Order of Importance and Possibility of Scale Items by Source 
of Commission for Second- Year Active-Duty Survey* 
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*These data were obtained from the sccond-ycar active duty surveys; however, they arc considered representative of the various yearly surveys. 

* Importance rank order. 

L P = Possibility rank order. 



IV. CONCLUSIONS 

It has been shown that career intent remains 
relatively stable among those subjects who indicate 
they are definitely career-minded or are definitely 
not career-minded. The changes occur primarily 
among the undecided group, with the trend to- 
ward nonselection of an Air Force career. It has 
also been found that the more characteristics an 
officer sees as attainable in the Air Force, the 
more likely he is to have a favorable attitude to- 
ward service life. It also appears that the import- 
ance he attaches to these characteristics is less 
critical if he believes there is a good possibility of 
obtaining the characteristics he considers import- 
ant. The greater the discrepancy between the im- 
portance and possibility o f attainment of given 
characteristics, the greater the likelihood the sub- 
ject will plan to leave the Air Force. 
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